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the more I admired him; never had I perceived so
clearly his superiority. " I admire you; never-
theless, the public good, the duty of serving one's
country------"

" These are the pretexts of the ambitious," he
interrupted. " The good that a man can do in his
own house, amongst his neighbours, his friends,
and his relatives is much more certain and more
indispensable; and if I do not do all that I ought
to do it is my own fault, and not that of my situa-
tion. I have lived far too long in London and in
the large towns of the Continent, and so have lost
sight of the occupations and interests of the country
folk. I have not the gift of conversing and
instructing myself among them, nor the activity
that I should desire to possess. I should carry
these defects to public places and I should be the
more to blame since I had put myself therey while
it was Providence that put me here."

" I have nothing more to say, sir," I said; " but
why did you keep all this secret from me? "

" I was in London," he replied, " and it would
have been difficult to me to detail you my reasons
in a letter. If you had opposed your arguments
and your tastes you would not have shaken me,
and I should have had the grief of causing you
chagrin that I might have spared you. Even
to-day I was pained to have been compelled to
speak of it, and if I had not learned that the matter
had become in a manner public, you would never
have heard either of the offer or of its refusal."
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